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Art. I.—The Story of a Life. By the author of 
Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and Italy, 
Recollections,of the Peninsula, &. New- York. 
Published by E Bliss & White, and. others— 
1825. 

Amonc the numerous outpourings of the 

press which they who read to live are 

condemned to examine, it is refreshing to 
encounter a work like the present. The 
perusal of such a book consoles the critic 
for ‘‘many a long sad night, and weary 
day,”’ devoted to the inspection of the per- 
petual pages with which vanity, igno- 
rance, and folly solicit attention. Sweet, 
to a captain of militiais the sunshine, be- 
neath which he marshals his annual ’he- 
roes—dear to a spinster of forty, is the 
bow of some pitying admirer who means 
to commit matrimony—and pleasant is the 
ery of ‘* Land”’ to the pilgrim of the wa- 
ters, returning from the stormy North, 
where the needle will not traverse, and 
the red eyes of the white bear sparkle 
fiercely—but sweeter, and dearer, and 
more pleasant to the eye of a reviewer, 
is the volume of genius and feeling !— 

We doubt if Gall and Spurzheim, in all 

their phrenological phizzes have remarked 

the developement of an organ of criticism. 

But that it is prominent in our own cfa- 

nium we fee] assured, by the readiness 

with which we are always disposed to gp- 
plaud the deserving, as well as to cendhre 
the worthless. The latter office is ctr- 
tainly required from us more often than 
the former, and sometimes an author takes 
possession completely of the favour of the 
public before we can discuss his preten- 
sions. To attempt then a diversion or 
change of their opinion would seldom be 

useful, and in regard to “ The story of a 

Life” would be vain. Its merits are of a 

high, and entertaining order. It is nei- 

ther a book of travels, a romance, nor a 

novel; but reminds one of the song, in 

which “ we jumble together music, poe- 
try, and history.” The writer possesses 

a bold and vigorous imagination, united 

to a diction of copious elegance and 

strength His conceptions, though clad 
in humble prose, are frequently such as 
would command admiration in the pro- 
ductions of the best poet, and the orna- 
ments of the narrative style which he has 
adopted, are judiciously interspersed, not 
only to embellish, but to enforce his de- 
scriptions. We intended to furnish a re- 
gular analysis of the scenes and adven- 
tures contained in the work, but so varied 
and shifting are the incidents, so multi- 
pliedt he perils and extrications of the au- 
thor, besides the histories of others skil- 
fully interwoven into the body of the tale, 
that we must forego our purpose. A few 


4 





specimens will illustrate the difficulty of 
indulging our wishes, and afford to our 
readers a better idea of the merits and 
faults of the book than any outline we 
could offer. 


«In the society which I daily frequent- 
ed, there was one very charming girl, 
about eighteen years of age, full of ele- 
gance, grace, taste, and vivacity. Did 
she sit—stand--rise—move, she was with- 
out effort distinguished far above all 
around her. Every thing she wore be- 
came her, so did§every thing she uttered. 
She was a dark}*clear brunette, with a 
flashing eye, and white and even teeth 
shone dazzlingly from between her beau- 
tifully red lips; her shape was perfect; 
her hand, her foot exquisitely turned.— 
As I recollect her now, she was—she cer- 
tainly was a very lovely person. 

*}]t belonged to my position in their 
circle that such a girl should smile on me, 
however unmeaningly ; for I was young, 


a foreigner, a captive; had talent and} 


tact in conversation, and possessed some 
advantages of person myself. Shesmiled 
on me, asI have said ; and it belonged to 
my duty, as it were, to smile again: but 
I did so, I well remember, with a heart 
unmoved. I never sought to make any 
impression on her, for I had nothing of the 
male coquette about me ; and the idea of 
making impressions for no other end than 


to reflect back to me my own powers of | 


pleasing, I ever most heartily despised.— 
Jealousy, however, hath eyes that can, 
and will see with a strange, and perverse 
obliquity. After an agreeable evening, 
passed in one of the cheerful coteries, to 
which l had a general invitation, I was 
returning, at a late hour of the night, to 
my lodging, when I heard myself called 
after, rather loudly andsternly I imme- 
diately turned about. Witha hurried and 
agitated step and mien, a young man ap- 
proached, whom, although ad often 
heard him spoken of, I had never, till that 
evening in the saloon I had just quitted, 
even seen. He was a noble of Spain. 

*** You are well overtaken,’ said the 
youth ; ‘draw and defend yourself.’ 

*** You forget yourself, Senhor; I am 
a prisoner, and unarmed.’ 

“« Right, I had forgotten.’ There was 
a pause ; I said nota syllable; at last— 
(and his voice fell, and became sad, and 
broken as he spoke) abruptly, yet with a 
slow utterance, he added, ‘Do you love 
Julie de Rochefort ? 

** «Senhor, I think not of her love.’ 

‘* « But you have it; you have her heart; 
she looks at you, listens to you, loves you.’ 

**T cannot think so; but why this 
strange questioning, Senhor? She smiles 
on whom she will; I have no account to 


render of her smiles; Senhor, I will not 
hear you ’ 

« «Not hear me! What, rob me of my 
all? Send me forth with a heart beggared 
of all happiness, of all hope? Do this, 
and then not heaa me?t—Proud spoiler, 
but you shall.’ 

*« «Senhor, you rave ; I care not, wish 
not for her love.’ 

*« «?Tis false !—’Tis false as hell! I¢ 
cannot be that you should gaze, and not 
admire; it cannot be that she should 
smile, and you not love; aye, dote in tran- 
sport on her matchless charms’ 

*** These are but the wild and jealous 
fancies of a fevered lover. Iam not your 
rival; I do not love her.’ 

** «What! have. you whispered flatter- 
ings in her ear, and wooed her to your 
will—and do you leave her 

‘*« Hear reason; for heaven’s sake lis- 
ten. I have neither sought, nor won any, 
the slightést interest in her; and she is 
| pure for me as the unsunned snow. Be- 
lieve me, she cares not for me.’ 

*** She does; she does. I marked the 
turning gaze ; the beauteous hand that 
gently pressed upon your willing arm, and 
_ the breast that heaved its silent speech of 
10ve.” 

“ “Your eye deceived your restless mind.’ 

“ «Ah? No : 

‘“* He stood for a moment leaning on his 
unsheathed sword, silent, and very pale ; 
big tears gathered in his eyes, and drop- 
ped, heavy, and few ; then coming closer, 





and putting up his sword, he took my 
hand in his, and holding it very nervous- 
ily, looked fixedly in my face. 

» © * Be it so. I could have cherished 
‘her with a fonder, closer sheltering than 
mother-bird its unfledged nestling. The 
,light of her. smile. The music of her 
| voice, had made this dull world tome a 
|very paradise. Itis not to be. Let me 
‘look upon you; you are the husband of 
‘her choice. In truth her womb will teem 
| with beauteous images; yes, angel faces 
will grow up around your table ; and I— 
why I shall be a lonely thing ; shall roam 
loose onthe wide world with a lack-lus- 
tre eye ; remind her, in your bliss, remind 
her of this :—I will not part from you in 
hate.—‘ Farewell,’ he said, but lingered 
still; then coming closer again, in the 
hoarse whisper of a breaking heart, he 
added, ‘I say, young Englishman, make 
her happy, be sure you make her happy ; 
happy ;—make her happy. 

s Thus as he spoke, he turned and fled 
rapidly away. 

‘**T had no power to pursue. That man- 
ly form ; that face of manly beauty; that 
warrior-eye tear-dimmed ; and the sable 
hair that profuse on his pale cheek. 





I can see them even now; I have never 
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forgotten a word of that strange inter- | from which he could not rise ; but his im- 


view. It was in vain | tried to sleep; | 
rose with the gray dawn—I knew not 
where he lodged, and it was long ere I 
found his hotel ; his servants were busied 
in strapping on trunks to his caléche. I 
asked hastily for their lord; he had alrea- 
dy left the city three hours, they said ;— 
had started during the night on horseback, 
and alone. 

“IT waited impatiently for the hour 
when I might have an interview with Ju- 
lie. I was quite happy in the thought 
that I had it in my power to make known, 
for the noble Spaniard, the deep devotion 
of his silent love. I pictured to myself 
her pride—delight; the joy with which 
she would give to such a man her hand and 
heart. 

‘At length the moment came; I was 
admitted to her boudoir ; I found her rob- 
ed en negligee. all elegance; a parrot, | 
perched upon her wrist, picked sugar from 
her finger; a small Dutch pug sat on the 
satin cushion by her side looking up at her. 
I entreated her to put down the bird, as I 
had something very interesting to impart ; 
she did so with a kind of playful ovedi- 
ence; and all her features brightened 
with expectation. My heart was warm- 
ed—my a eloquent—I told the tale 
burningly—I closed. She burst into a fit 
of laughter, loud, unrestrained laughter. 
¢ And was that all?-—The poor man! and 
so he has gone to die —Was that it !—Oh, 
to die, to be sure.—It would be nothing 
if he did not kill himself.—Oh! it was 
quite charming—too diverting—she never 
had been so amused—it was quite impos- 
sible to avoid—ha, ha, ha.’ It burst forth | 
again, that devilish laughter, and was 
echoed to by the sharp bark of herpug,and 
the scream of her parrot. 

‘“‘Tleft the boudoir—the house—the ve- 











ry town; took a cottage a mile away from 
it; suffered no woman near me, save with | 
the wrinkled aspect of a crone or witch ; | 


read every author that abused the fair| 


sex, and fancied myself a settled hater of | 
them all.” 


* r * ~ ® * 


‘It was a night of heavy rain, black, 
and comfortless when I reached Terraci- 
na. The inn wasall gloom; no light was 
brought to the door; we called—none 
heeded—we entered the house—steps and 
voices sounded tumultuously above. My 
servant and myself groped up the stair- | 
case, and made our way, guided by the | 
noise, to a large, cheerless room. One} 
brass lamp stood on the long table. The | 
host, the landlady, the vook, some vile | 
sbirri, some postillions, some maids, 
two or three peasants were all crowded 
around an elderly gentleman and lady, 
whom, in a mome 
English. 





ploring cry--his gray locks disordered—his 
phrenzied eye—the tearing open of his 
vest, and the nervous grasping of his bo- 
som—the upheld purse, and the loud re- 
ward of all his fortune; and the madden- 
ing exclaim, Maria, Maria—my daugh- 
ter, my daughter! His wife embracing 
him with convulsive tears, and silent ; 
and all the lookers on talking, or smiling 
with composure; the lean and sallow 
sbirri, hard, indifferent, and cunning; the 
fat host speaking awkward comfort; the 
postillions laughing ; the peasants scowl- 
ing; and the women alone with any re- 
deeming compassion in their eyes. I 
soon gathered the cause of his affliction ; 
his daughter had been seized since his ar- 
rival at the inn, and borne off to the 
mountains by banditti. It was in vain 
they told him that, on the morrow, she 
would certainly be restored to him safe, 
on the payment of the ransom they might 
demand. ‘Now, now: he would pa 
anything if the sbirri would follow, and 
bring her back now.’ The idea of his 
daughter among brigands, even for a mo- 
ment, was anguish, torment. 

** Eagerly | too offered rewards, and 
urged them to their duty—a guide to lead 
me, or merely to point the path, I would 
go instantly and alone—-would carry the 
ransom, and bring back his daughter.— 
They smiled at me cold and contemptu- 
ously—said it was late—1 was a stranger, 
or I should not talk of going among the 
brigands—alone too. They laughed, and 
I cursed them, and went out armed; but 
the rain fell heavy, and dark, and bewil- 
deringly. 1 could not see a yard before 
me—I shouted; but I heard no sound 
save the wild wind, and the loud surf 
roar. I came in again, and went to the 
father, where he sat by untasted food, in 
silent, alarmed agony, and took his hand 
in mine, and promised all my best ser- 
vices at early dawn on the morrow, and 
bade him hope, and cheer up; and he 
looked at me thankful through his tears, 
while the mother mourned aloud. All 
had left the apartment but one little dark- 
eyed, brown maid; and she made a sign 
to me to go forth with her—and when we 
were alone in the corridor, she asked me, 
‘Have you courage?’ ‘For any thing 
that can serve or save thislady.’ ‘Then 
go to your sleeping chamber, and per- 
suade the old people to go to bed; and, at 
-ne o’clock, when the moon rises, arm; 
and when you hear a pebble strike your 
casement, drop yourself from the window ; 
it is a long fall, but the ground is soft.—I 
have known older than you to leap it 


and | down safe.’ 


“It was with difficulty I could prevail 
on the father and mother to retire to their 


nt, I perceived to be| chamber, and on no account could they be 


persuaded to do more than lie down, 


“* We have all heard of the wo of mothers | dressed as they were, on mattresses. 


bereaved by the slayers of their sucking 


“It was near midnight when I got to 


babes, and we think it cannot be surpass- | my room, and I lay looking at the win- 
ed; perhaps not; but how shall this age - | dow thatI might catch the very first glim- 


nized father be painted in words? 
was a helpless invalid, seated in a chair 


e | mer of the rising moon. 


The rain fell 
less heavily, and at length ceased alto- 








gether ; and the moon rose red and cres- 
cented. I felt down and fixed my pis- 
tols firmer in my broad loin-girth, and 
drew tighter the strap of my sword-belt ; 
and I thought a prayer; and then I felt 
honoured and animated by the enterprise. 
A black cloud had long hung over me ;— 
this was like the bright breaking through 
of the blue sky; father and daughter— 
they would thank and bless me—I might 
perchance anchor my poor heart in that 
quiet family; or, at all events, I should 
save a girl, release a captive, and give 
joy to the hearts of aged parents—or—I 
should die. 

*** No, no;—not die on an errand of 
mercy—no, not die—or if I did, *twere 
well so to find a grave.’ 

‘*The pebble struck light and short up- 
on the window; in a moment I was by 
the side of my conductress: from the 
peaked hood of a thick brown fisher’s 
jacket looked out her resolute eyes, and 
her white teeth shone smilingly out, when 
she saw how lightly and actively I made 
the dropping leap from the high window. 

*« * Follow me,’ said she, ‘ as softly and 
silently as you can; do exactly as I do.— 
I tell you they will not ransom this girl. 
It is black Sebastian who carried her off. 
I know him; but she is safe yet ; my cun- 
ning and your courage will match them. 
I know black Sebastian.’ 

‘I followed her step by step, up a nar- 
row mountain path. Now the wet earth 
slipped beneath our tread—now we had 
to catch at a fragment of rock, now at a 
shrub for support. It was an hour’s toil ; 
we did not speak. 

‘** The peril and the pride of enterprise 
were alike new and delightful. My 
mind was busy imaging out the figures of 
the banditti. I pictured out their start of 
surprise, their fierce assault, the clash of 
steel, and the sound of shot; and Iscrew- 
ed my courage firmly up, and felt the fine 


- 


throb of desperate resolve. r 

“« «We are very near,’ whispered the 
little maid of the inn ; ‘ stay for a minute 
here, 1 will go see if they are on the 
watch.’ 

‘‘She disappeared, and left me alone 
on the summit of that bold height which 
rises above Terracina. I could see the 
wide moonlit ocean and the dark and 
curving shores, and promontories, and 
bays afar off. The raindrops on every 
thing around looked soft and pearly, and 
the air was perfume. How poets would 
have loved the place and hour, and the 
calm peacefulness !—how lovers would 
have lingered in the still, enchanting 
scene !—My guide returned and whisper- 
ed fast and exultingly, ‘ They sleep, they 
sleep, the black Sebastian sleeps; and 
Spalatro and Pietro; and the poor young 
lady '—Your pistols, Senhor; you must 
not spare them; and she caugbt my gir- 
dle and led me on eagerly We came to 
a black ruined wall; (the Roman built 
it;) she led me round beneath its shelter ; 
they lay pillowed on stones. Again she 


whispered, ‘ He with the long hair is Se- 
bastian, and the short red man is Spalatro. 
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Ah! the blessed Virin ! they were both 
brave—pistol them, Senhor; Pietro will 
fiy—tread softly ; close, close, make sure.’ 

‘I stood above them, a pistol pointed 
jn each hand, and the pale moon looked 
down upon us with her holy light; and 
they were sleeping in it. I had come 
prepared for blows and blood, and brave 
encounter ; but not for this. They wong 


_ ,brigands, spoilers, murderers; but the re 
_band‘had now confidingly relaxed its 


3« 


“grasp—the violent eyes were closed.— 
How awful was that moment! the light 
pressure of a finger, and I sent two souls 
unshrived to the barof heaven. I could 
as soon have dared to pierce a white-rob- 
ed spirit of heaven, as these dark crime- 
stained men who slept. 

*« ¢ Awake !” 

‘< Upon their feet they sprung; and the 
drawn sword, and glittering dagger, and 
pointed carbine, menaced me with death ; 
but they paused as they saw my armed 
attitude and resolute bearing. I heard a 
woman’s curse upon the wind as the lit- 
tle maiden of the inn fled from us; and 
the lady started from her rest, clasped her 


uplifted hands, and knelt in terror. [| 
| the village. 


called a parley. ‘You slumbered oa 
your watch; my pistols did almost touch 
your bared temples: I have not shed your 
blood.’ Here the man called Pietro fired 


the bed of leaves—vf withered leaves— 
where he blighted her maiden pride.’ 

** The red, fierce Spalatro stood, fora 
while, motionless, astonished as the star- 
tled bull, when he doubts whether to fly 
from, or rush upon, his object; then turn- 
ing suddenly, with a swift speed he rush- 
ed down the lonely and dark side of the 
mountain. 

‘In silver light lay the two blood-stain- 
ed bodies ; and the lady had risen, and 
caught my arm; and the maid still stood 
above the corpse of Sebastian, and her 
satisfied revenge exulted over the dead. 
At first in vain I asked her to lead us 
down; she railed at me fora wéak and 


\craven-hearted man ; then loudly laugh- 


ed, and triumphed at the thought that her 
own hand had avenged her: at length 





she did so by a more public path, and at 
every little shrine, and every wooden 
cross, she stopped, and knelt down on the 
bare stones, and counted her beads; and 
the lady and myself followed her in a si- 
lence, broken.only by some warm words 


of gratitude on her part, or by inquiries 


about her father. 

“It was early day light when we entered 
The young maid flew to the 
opening chapel to confess ; and I led back 
the youthful lady to the inn. The yawn- 
ing sbirri, who stood indolently leaning in 


on me ; he fell dead tomy answering pis- the cloaks in which they had slept, at the 


tol. The black Sebastian raised his 


| portal, started as they saw us coming, and 


sword upon me, it was met by the guard | as they caught my angry and contemptu- 


of mine, and my left hand still held a pis- 
tol pointing to the red Spalatro. ‘ Hear 
me; I come from the father of this lady; 
give her up to me and hame your ransom, 
it shall be paid.’ The large dark eye of 
the brigand chief rolled wonderingly over 
me ; he shook off the long black hair from 
his olive cheek, and asked me, ‘ Who are 
you?? ‘A man—a stranger.” ‘And you 
have volunteered this dangerous service ? 
For what?’ ‘ Because it was my duty.’ 
‘Take her—you have spared my life. I 
had not raised my sword on you, but for 
the death of the fool Pietro. Twelve 
homeless years of murder, toil, and peril, 
for gold! and woman!—For gold! RKe- 
member, I’ll have her ransom—to-morrow 
—pledge me your crossed hand—two 
thousand ducats.’ 

‘ “Tt is not fear or doubt which moves me 
to consent? I could win her with this 
true sword; but I will, and rather for the 
lady’s sake, stand by my first offer of ran- 
soming her. I crossed my hand, and he 
grasped it. He was a man of mountain 
beauty ; a belted form, with the full, clean 
limbs of active strength Ihave seldom 

sen a finer promise of strong, enduring 
life. A sound—a shot—and he sprung 
up with a lofty convulsive leap, and 
fell flat, and never stirred again, and 
heard not the reproachtul ravings of the 
little dark-eyed damsel as she came and 
stood over him; and asked for her young 
Antonio—her murdered Antonio!—and 
spoke of her sad wedding ; and cursed him 
for tearing her from her bridal chamber— 
from her Antonio—and taking her to his 
rocky den, and his accursed couch—and 





question us 
parents’ chamber, and the daughter ran 
‘in, in tears, and, asI closed it after her, I 


ous frown, they ventured not to stop or 
I opened the door of the 


heard the embracing sob, and the broken 


utterances of grateful happiness 


_ ‘Of course I visited in this family at 
Naples, and of course I was kindly and 
cordially received. 


| « The gratitude of the fond father seem- 


,ed to have no limits. I never entered the 
‘room that his countenance did not bright- 
‘en: he was always ready to converse — 
/but even when silent, his eye rested on 
me with a most benignant, parental ex- 
pression. It was long; weeks, nay months, 
before Maria Cecil had sufficiently reco- 
vered from the effect of the shock which 
her nature had received, to be quietly and 
naturally companionable I learnt from 
‘her father, with more delight than won- 
der, that the very brigands had been 
awed into respect for his child by the ma- 
jesty of her innocent beauty, and by the 
calm, confiding air of her silent resigna- 
Py et 

“It was long before I felt any thing 
like attachment for Maria Cecil. She 
seemed to me a desert lily ; an ocean gem ; 
a sweet, secluded, hallowed, innocent 
girl; a domestic daughter, home loving, 
nun-like, knowing nought about the busy 
world. She was not beautiful, yet very 
beautiful: in the lighted ball-room most 
would have passed her by. There was 
no elegant defined contour, no fine regu- 
larity of feature. Her eyes! I never 
knew their colour—fair they were, light, 





gentle, loving, innocent-loving eyes, like 





those of happy children. Whenever she 
spoke or listened. she raised and fixed 
them on you without a blush I know 
not if she was musical—at least I never 
heard her play or sing; but when she 
spoke, it was a pleasant sound. sweeter 
than any song. I know not if she drew ; 
but I have seen her stand looking at wa- 
ters, rocks, and trees, and forms, and ru- 
ins, as fondly asif she did ” 





Arr. II.—An Oration pronounced at Middlebury, 
before the cosainaed alumni of the. College, on 
the evening of Commencement, August 17, 
1825. Published by request. By Naruan 8. 
S. Beman. Troy, pp. 40. 

Wira the exception of a single sectarian 
opinion needlessly introduced, and one or 
two words which are not familiar to our 
best writers, we consider this a very un- 
objectionable, sensible, and well written 
discourse. The auther is evidently actu- 
ated by no ordinary zeal in the cause of 
religion and knowledge, and his anxiety 
to identify their interests and prove their 
intimate connexion, is in itself highly 
honourable to his feelings; and it is more- 
over expressed in a manly and indepen- 
dent tone, well worthy of imitation. 

That true religion can ever be unfriend- 
ly to the cause of knowledge, all experi- 
ence tends todisprove. It is to the abuse 
of this sacred feeling, to superstition, and 
bigotted enthusiasm, especially when 
clothed with power, that we are to im- 
pute the numerous and powerful checks 
which have from time to time under the 
name of religion, been opposed to the de- 
velopement of mind, and the spread and 
progress of science. To the agency of 
these causes, cramping the energies of 
the intellect, and restricting the excursive 
tendency of learned curiosity and philo- 
sophic research, we can trace the dark- 
ness and ignorance, and the grovellin 
apathy which have pervaded and still 
pervade many countries of the earth. 

F ven at this day, wherever a childish 
superstition reigns, there the starless night 
of ignorance and slavery, and moral dé- 
gradation, must prevail, and the only in- 
strument by which a revolution can be ef- 
fected, is a knowledge of the Deity.— 
Hence the advantages which the introduc- 
tion of the Bible to the knowledge of a 
nation, so soon effectuates. Hence the 
blessings of the Reformation, which alone 
contributed more, if we except, perhaps, 
the invention of printing, than any other 
event in the history of man, to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, and lay the 
foundation for the great moral and _politi- 
cal regeneration, which already achieved 
in this hemisphere, must sooner or later 
embrace every nation in Europe, and 
thence be dispensed over the whole habit- 
able globe. 

In opposition to the beneficial effects 
which we have now stated to result ex- 
clusively from a knowledge and worship 
of the true God, the examples of Greece 
and Rome might be adduced. These 
countries, although sunk in a barbarous 
superstition, and most puerile and fanci. 
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ful mythology, produced poets, and ora- 
tors, and oSilcevehers, whose verses and 
discourses, and sublime speculations, left 
an impress on the learning of after ages, 
which must be durable as time itself — 
This objection is thus met by Mr. Beman : 

“If a Socrates, a Plato, and an Aristo- 
tle among the Greeks, and a Cicero and 
others less distinguished among the Ro- 
mans, have committed their names to re- 
cords as imperishable as the literature of 
the world, it ought not to be forgotten, 
that they had studied a philosophy which 
had received some modification of its doc- 
trines from the oracles of truth ; and that 
these men had little or no confidence in 
the popular theology of their respective 
countries. They had seen, though with 
a dim eye and at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, that lamp which was lighted up on 
the summit of Mount Zion; and hence it 
was, that they themselves were prepared 
to shine as brilliant stars upon the bosom 
of surrounding darkness. It is well known 
that the Romans derived their literature 
and philosophy from the Greeks ; and itis 
a fact equally indisputable, that the 
Greeks, though the most shrewd and en 
terprising of all the nations of antiquity, 
imported the elements of their knowledge 
from Egypt and the East. At least six 
centuries before the christian wera, their 
philosophers began to travel into distant 
countries, in search of intellectual and 
moral instruction. Thales led the way, 
and Pythagoras followed his footsteps :— 
and among other acquisitions with which 
they returned to their native land, they 
unquestionably carried back the know- 
ledge of facts and principles derived from 
revelation. The same may be said of most 
of the distinguished sages of Greece. Du- 
ring their travels and residence, and re- 
searches in foreign lands, they probably 
met with the writings of Moses, and, per 
haps of some ofthe prophets; and through 
these channels the river of life was per- 
mitted to mingle some of its waters with 
the streams of Grecian learning. So true 
it is, that some correct and enlightened 
views of theology were associated with 
the first intellectual attainments of anti- 
quity, that it may be fairly questioned 
whether the system of polytheism has ever 
been able to elicit human genius, or to 
exhibit one efficient motive to human re- 
finement.” 

The entire arguments deduced by Mr. 
Beman, deserve our next consideration. 
They shall be expressed in his own words: 

‘** That the Christian religion and intel- 
lectual improvement may co-exist, and 
exert a reciprocal and salutary influence 
upon each other, may be established from 
an appeal to their very nature—from a de- 
velopement of their respective and intrin- 
sick principles. What is the Christian re- 
ligion? As a moral system, it makes the 
finest and the most forcible appeals to the 
heart. It exhibits the only effectual mo- 
tives for the control of human conduct— 
motives furnished by the earth, and pre- 
sented by heaven. In this respect, even 
by the concessions of its enemies, though 





wrung from them, and often reluctantly 
expressed, it sustains a character beyond 
reproach—it is elevated above impeach- 
ment. In all its principles, motives and 
provisions, it is critically adapted to the 
character of the human mind, and wisely 
accommodated to the exigencies of the 
world. So far, then, as the production 


and regulation of virtuous sensibilities of 


the heart may have an influence upon in- 
tellectual improvement, the gospel must 
give ab impulse to the human mind which 
can be imparted bynootheragent. Noris 
christianity destitute of intellectual fitness 
and proportion. Its professed object, itis 
true, is not to teach us literature and sci- 
ence and the arts, but to prescribe a sys- 
tem of moral feeling and of moral conduct. 
And yet there is nothing in the Bible 
which interferes, directly or indirectly, 
with the cultivation of a discreet and lib- 
eral philosophy. This volume may some- 
times restrict our inquiries, and arrest our 
adventurous footstep by admonishing us, 
as the voice from the burning bush did the 
Hebrew sage upon Horeb, that the ground 
on which we tread is holy ;— but even in 
these instances, instead of erecting a bar- 
rier against knowledge, it only represses 
an idle curiosity, and presents a check to 
unprofitable and impious speculation. So 
far as the book of revelation has described 
the character and relations of men, and 
laid open the springs and principles of hu- 
man action, it furnishes the best element- 
ary materials for the formation of a system 
both of mental and moral philosophy : and 
it is not at all improbable, that the delin- 
eations of the divine attributes contained 
in the Bible, presented as they are, witha 
clearness that instructs—and attended 
with a charm that inspires—and encircled 
with a brightness that appals, have con- 
tributed a greater amount of influence in 
directing the inquiries and forming the 
character, and ultimately in controlling 
the science and literature of the world, 
than a hundred volumes of ancient classic 
learning. As the perfections of God were 
originally exerted in the formation of our 
world, so the exhibition and developement 
of these perfections to the mental and mo- 
ral vision of our race, are, in its present 
imperfect and disjointed state, among the 
active principles employed in its govern- 
ment, and designed for its re-edlification. 
In this manner our world and its inhabit- 
ants are to be regenerated, or created 
anew.” 

We shall close this notice with the fol- 
lowing remarks on the dark ages, and on 
the Reformation. 

‘Tt is true. that soon after the intro- 
duction ofthe Christian religion, literature 
was diverted from its old channels and 
conducted into new; and after the lapse 
of a few centuries, the waters became 
turbid, and the channels were bare. But 
christianity was not among the causes of 
this decline. The Roman empire was 


sinking under the weight of its own po- 
litical and moral corruptions—and Chris- 
tianity itself, having received.a strong bi- 
as from the degeneracy of the age, was 





incapable of postponing, for any consider- 
able period, the descent of the uplifted 
and impending blow. A strong presump- 
tion in favour of the correctness of these 
positions, is furnished by a subsequent 
page of history. During the dark ages, 
or rather at their expiration, religion and 
letters revived together. They had been 
buried in the same grave, and they were 
resuscitated by the more than magic touch 
of the same finger. The name of Martin 
Luther will be venerated while learning 
and religion shall maintain their existence 
and authority among men. He was emi- 
nently qualified for the work which Pro- 
vidence had assigned him. The story of 
this man will never lose itsinterest. He 
was educated for the profession of the 
law, but an act of God unsettled all his 
former purposes, and gave a new direc- 
tion to the whole tenour of his future life. 
As he was walking with a fellow-student 
in the fields, he was stricken by a flash of 
lighting to the ground, and his com- 
panion instantly expired at his side. This 
providence affected his spirits, and under 
the influence of the prevailing fashion of 
the age, he retired to a convent to spend 
his remaining days. Here he met witha 
Latin Bible, the first that had ever greet- 
ed his eye. This Bible gave liberty to 
Luther, and Luther, with this Bible in 
his hand, gave liberty to the world. The 
republic of letters and the science of po- 
litics, not less than the Christian church, 
are indebted to the genius, the learning, 
and the exertions of this great reformer. 
His direct and appropriate object was re- 
ligion, but the departments of literature 
and legislation have experienced their 
full share of practical effect. The same 
shower which watered the garden of God, 
caused the surrounding fields to assume a 
livelier. green, and the distant wilderness 
to diffuse its fragrance as the rose. The 
reformation was not the effect of sudden 
and indeterminate excitement—nor did 
it originate, as has been insinuated, by 
that subtle sceptic, David Hume, in dis- 
appointed ambition; but it arose from a 
settled purpose to resist the encroach- 
ments, and to expose the abominations of 
the church of Rome. Though it com- 
menced with an individual, yet a respect- 
able portion of the learning and talents of 
the time, was soon embarked in its favour. 
That accomplished scholar, Melancthon, 
was associated with Luther, in this work, 
in the University of Wittemberg—Zuin- 
glius, the pride of Switzerland, caught 
and propagated the sacred flame in the 
canton. of Zurich—and the Elector of 
Saxony, the patron of letters, and sur- 
named the Wise, stood forth an undaunt- 
ed champion for the rights of conscience, 
the freedom of opinion, and the reforma- 
tion of the church.” 

From these extracts our readers will 
have a favourable opinion of Mr. Beman. 
His production, if not above mediocrity, 
is free from those disgusting redundan- 
cies and attempts at flashes which have 
hitherto been so common with our holi- 
day orators 
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SELECTIONS. 





EATING AND DRINKING. 

The Natural and Medical Dieteticon, or Practi- 
cal Rules for Eating, Drinking, and Preserving 
Health (and so on tor half a yard). By J. 8. 
Forsyth, Surgeon, &c. ¢( Continued.) 

Nature has no means of remedying the 
want of food, while it has a steady reme- 
dy for excess, or for superfluity, and finds 
other occasional remedies, to which we 
will not allude, for occasional grosser ex- 
ceedings. There canbe no question, that 
if we assume the medium of merely suffi- 
cient food as a standard, (and this standard 
cannot be better chosen than at that by 
which modern boxers are, and the an- 
cient athlete were, trained,) there is far 
more injury and disease produced by feed- 
ing below than feeding above it. 

The effects are obvious in the diseases 
and the premature old age of the poorer 
and ill-fed classes, when compared to the 
richer. In general, the working people, 
even of our own country, are under-fed 
when compared to their labour; and the 
consequences are obvious even in their 
appearance. It is extremely striking in 
those parts of the coun':y where the food 
is chiefly or entirely vegetable, and there 
fore least nutritious ; as in Ireland, Wales, 
Cumberland, Scotland, and so on. If a 
soldier is an old man at forty, it cannot be 
from labour ; as, even in war, his labour 
is notsevere or constant, and, in peace, is 
nothing. If we compare the apparent age 
of the working classes at forty, with that 
ef the idle and luxurious at the same term 
of life, the difference is enormously in fa- 
vour of the latter. In the female sex, it 
turns the scale between ugliness and 
beauty ; and beauty, need we say, like 
youth, is health. 

That other causes conspire in favour of 
the rich against the poor, we of course ad- 
mit; but the leading cause is better and 
more food, and, as we have no hesitation 
in stating it, excess of food, or more food 
than is rigidly necessary. That such-ex- 
eess is not, on the average, injurious, is a 
consequence even more clear; and, on 
this point, we are therefore at issue with 
Gay, Mr. Forsyth, and the Snatchaways. 

But there is another crime in the eyes 
ef these minatory and phagophobus philo.- 
sophers. There are two crimes, two ter- 
rors; cookery, and variety. Man is a 
cooking animal, for the same reasons that 
he is a tayloring one; and if he has been 
sent naked into this north-east world that 
he might make himself a coat, so he has 
been furnished with flint and steel that 
he might learn to boil his potatoes. If a 
monkey had wit enough, he would be 

lad to roast his chesnuts atthe fire where 

e warms his black fingers; and if he had 
talent enough to construct even a High- 
land kilt, we should soon find him drink 
ing cocoa-nut wine, distilling rack, and 
dressing his pignuts “‘a la daube.”’ 

By cooking, it is supposed that our ani- 
mal food is rendered more digestible, as 
well as more acceptable; and as to our 


garlic, cucumbers, and a few more, it is 
certain that we must cook it, or leave it 
toswine. We do not exactly see how a 
mutton chop is rendered poisonous be- 
cause it is wrapped up in paper, ‘‘a la- 
Maintenon,” or fried with crumbs of 
bread and parsley into a ‘‘a cotelette,”’ or 
kabobed, or curried, ,or chopped small 
and moulded into a “ boudin a la Riche- 
lieu.” The half of our most refined 
cookery is cookery but to the eye; the 
other half is produced by the most trifling 
additions, to communicate flavour, of sub- 
stances which are either neutral, or inno- 
cent, or salutary. Anatom of vinegar, of 
sweet herbs, as Mrs. Glass calls them, of 
pepper, or cinnamon, or sugar, or what 
not, turns the scale between cockery and 
plain food ; for the meat itself, and the 
vegetables like the meat, can be but roast- 
ed or fried, boiled or stewed. Whether 
the beef is to be swallowed first and the 
carrots afterwards, or whether the beef 
and the carrots are to be eaten together a 
la mode, or in any mode whatever, does 
really seem a case of bonnet blanc and 
blanc bonnet ; yet the one is virtuous, plain 
living, and the other is pernicious cookery. 
The whole is a question of chemistry, 
and not of cant and words. There is 
meat, vegetables, condiment, butter, egg, 
flour, and gravy, not to state the elements 
more chemically and minutely; and, 
though these are cooked little or cooked 
much, there can be nothing but combina- 
tions of these elements, on any table or in 
ony cuisine. The stomach receives all 
and manages all; and, whether it re- 
ceives them ready mixed, or mixes them 
after reception, seems truly a matter of 
indifference. He is a terrific glutton in- 
deed who eats soup, fish, beef, mutton, 
fowl, tart, pudding, and cheese ; who eats 
round the table ‘‘ ab ovo usque ad mala,” 
ending with strawberries and pine-apples. 
But, after all, he has only eaten words ; 
for eat as he may, he can eat but animal 
matter, vegetable matter, and condiment, 
cooked by the heat of water, or by the 
heat of fire, roasted, fried, boiled, stewed, 
and broiled ; figure or disfigure, serve, ar 
range, flavour, or adorn it, as the cook 
may, be he my Lord Stair’s cook or the 
Marquis of Hertford’s. 

With respect to extreme cookery, we 
will, however, admit one fact, and, it .is, 
that the gravy or gluten of meat, taken in 
large quantities and in too condensed a 
state, does often disagree with the sto- 
mach, as if that organ required to do this 
portion of the work itself. Hence the 
inconvenience which sometimes occurs, 
and particularly among those who are not 
habituated to such diet, from ragouts, as 
they are called, or from all that class of 
cookery where the animal substances 
have been too far resolved into their con- 
stituent gluten and fribine by long con- 
tinued and gradual heat. The cause of 
this is far from apparent; but although 
we admit the fact as occasional, we do 
not admit that it is common or necessary, 


Yet that effect is counteracted by the use 
of dry and bulky matter; and hence the 
large quantity of bread consumed at a 
French table. Nor is it a necessary con- 
sequence ; as those who are familiar with 
turtle soup, know that it is by no means 
generally difficult of digestion, but is es- 
teemed quite the reverse. 
There are many popular mistakes, even 
among medical men, respecting the im- 
mediate effects of many kinds of diet ;— 
and though we are not about to rival Mr. 
Forsyth in a medical dieteticon, we are 
bound to notice this circumstance, among 
some others; though our principal object 
in this slender essay is to defend the com- 
mon practice and opinions of mankind, 
and of animals too, against the nonsensi- 
cal cant of the ascetico-medical faction. 
We hear every day, and particularly 
when we are sick, or when our friends are, 
of light diet and delicate stomachs, and of 
being allowed a bit of fish, or a boiled 
chicken, or a jelly, or what not; to every 
one of which the unlucky patient would 
object if he could, while the apothecary 
goes on in the old routine which he has 
heard from the apothecary before him.— 
Generally, it requires a powerful and a 
healthy stomach to dispose of such trash 
as boiled chicken and veal broth. As to 
jelly, it is a mere deception ; it is as if a 
man expected to be fed better by ice 
than by water, because it is solid, and can 
be eaten instead of drunk. Jelly is broth, 
and nothing more. If the broth is good, 
the jelly is good ; yet the latter is replete 
with virtue, new virtues, derived from 
the glass and the tea-spoon. Such it is, 
not to think, not to analyse. And thus 
also, while a quart of good broth would 
be but a moderate allowance, the nurse 
and the apothecary both would faint with 
horror at the convalescent who should de- 
vour the same dose in the shape of a 
dozen jellies. The whole College would 
be reproved at the renegade who should 
prescribe turtle soup to the man recover- 
ing from pleurisy; and yet the same soup 
is but the jelly in the cut glass, wine, le- 
mon, and all; the only difference being 
salt in lieu of sugar. Such are the disco- 
veries of chemistry and common sense. 
The convalescent and delicate stomach 
requires stimulant, not mawkish, food.— 
A red herring is more appropriate than a 
fresh whiting ; and generally, indeed, it 
acquires an able stomach to treat at all 
with boiled fish. Let the convalescent 
be fed with mutton chops, with beef 
steaks, with game. The proper restric- 
tion lies in the quantity. Nothing but 
extreme ignorance, with the facile habit 
of following dull and old routines, would 
have thought of still further debilitating 
the stomach already weakened. It often 
wants stimulus, and seldom more so than 
after diseases; and if it be to digest to any 
purpose, the food must be calculated ac- 
cordingly. But this is as much as Mr. 
Forsyth and the subject at present de- 
mand, as to dietetics: we may return to 





nor do we suppose that it is productive of 





vegetable food, with the exception of 


more thah temporary inconvenience. — 


eating. 
The great purpose of cookery, of re- 
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fined cookery, is to please the palate— 
pleasing the eye at the same time, and 
rendering that elegant, and conformable 
to the general refinements of furniture, 
dress, manners, and so on, which would 
otherwise be a merely necessary or coarse 
expedient for satisfying the animal appe- 
tites. Without refinement in the table, 
the society which depends so much on its 
meetings, could not long exist. It re- 
moves from Jur sight, and diverts from 
our attention, the gross pursuit or occupa- 
tion which, after all, forms its essence.— 
But it is also necessary that the palate 
should be pleased and the mind gratified ; 
it is necessary for digestion and health. 
The association between the taste, or the 
mind, and the stomach, is a most power- 
ful one ; and that which the palate likes, 
the stomach digests. No one digests dis- 
gustful food; and a mere idea, a disgust- 
ful association, a suspicion alone, is suffi- 
cient to derange the whole process. If 
we even tell a man who is tranquilly en- 
joying the concoction of woodcock or 
venison, that he has eaten magpie or 
jackass, the process immediately stops, 
and the whole system is deranged. 

It would be easy enough to say much 
more to this effect; but, even with the 
authority of Horace before us, we must 
not say al! that Ofellus might say. But, 
as we are threatened too with “ rich 
sauces” and spices, it is as well to see 
what virtue is in these words ; what poi- 
son rather. The richest of sauces is gra- 
vy; the gelatine or glue of meat, infusion 
by heat or solution in water. If it be 
cooled to jelly, and mixed with wine and 
sugar, why then, forsooth, it is a light and 
delicate substance, fit for sick people and 
delicate stomachs ; invigorating, and hea- 
ven knows what more. So that it is poi- 
son as sauce, but full of virtue as jelly ; 
destructive when liquid, sanatory when 
solid. As to the other sauces, they are no- 
thing but what we eat in some other shape 
every day ; butter fried with flour, butter 
boiled with flour, an atom of lemon juice 
or vinegar, of salt or pepper, the grating 
ofa lemon peel, or of an anchovy, or the 
water of a mushroom Such are the 
‘¢ rich sauces” which lay their “‘ poison in 
ambush in every dish.”” ‘Men have 
died, and worms have eaten them,” but 
not of rich sauces. 

As to condiments, salt and spices, they 
are a want of the human stomach. They 
are stimuli to its action ; and it does not 
require the experience of all the world at 
all times and places, and of the inhabitants 
of hot climates and of vegetable eaters in 
particular, to prove that they are not only 
salutary but necessary. A man may, 


' perhaps, indeed pepper his stomach ito 


inactivity, just as he may ride his horse to 
death; but he may also eat forty pounds 
of pork, like Captain Cochrane’s friend, 


before breakfast: in either case we have 
aothing to do with him, for abuse is not use. 

Should the objector be thus beaten out 
of all his entrenchments, he retorts that 


cookery and variety are bad things, be-' 








cause they cause a man to eat too much. 


‘** We doubt the fact.”’ Most people know 
that they eat more ofa plain dish, or of a 
single dish which suits their taste, than 
when they dabble in variety Every one 
knows that he can eat more, and dves eat 
more, of cold meat than of hot. Cold 
beet is, therefore, the true poison. 

But we have answered the question as 
far as relates to unnecessary, or superflu- 
ous, eating, already. We do not think 
that this a source of much evil at any 
tume; and still less when it is occasional 
or casual. Unquestionably, the stomach 
may be deranged by excess of variety as 
vy excess of any kind; and we do not de- 
iy the power of temptation, arising from 
the excellence of the food or the cookery, 
in causing aman to eat more than neces- 
sary. Nor will we deny that, in a gouty 
disposition, and particularly when gout is 
actually impending, excess may produce 
the fit. But, in this case, it acts but as 
any other debilitating cause would do ;— 
like fatigue, or anxiety, or Cheltenham 
If a glass of champagne or claret produces 
an attack of this disorder, it is from the 
existence of idiosyncracy, and because the 
fit is only waiting to be excited. The 
excess is the match; but the train was 
laid, and would have been fired by some 
cause. 

But we will dismiss a branch of the 
subject which we can scarcely be persua- 
ded to treat very seriously ; believing that 
it is in vain to argue rationally with those 
who are governed by words and habits, 
by sentiment and cant. We mighteasily 
have written much more, and much more 
gravely, but we are at present as little in- 
clined to weary ourselves as our readers. 
We must therefore inquire what the facul- 
ty says about drinking, since this is also a 
subject of standing hostility, even inde- 
pendently of eating Drinking has been 
condemned by Solomon, it was condemn- 
ed by Mahomet, it has been condemned 
and re-condemned by every man who 
could hold a pen to repeat what others 
had written before him. And it is a bad 
thing, because it deprives a man of his 
senses and burns his nose. 

And therefore wine is poison. This 
corallary indeed was reserved for the pre- 
sent age. It is not only a fashion to 
preach down wine, but a merit not to 
drink it. Not to “drink wine” is a claim 
to modern distinction and modern virtue. 
Greater men than we reviewers have pro- 
nounced that a good glass of ‘ Sherris 
sack” comforted the heart and aided di- 
gestion. The world must have gone 
widely astray in this matter for the last 
six thousand years ; but we should go as- 
tray also, were we to say all that might 
be said in defence of wine. We will 
therefore ask the doctors to inform us 


f t | what are the evils, what are the diseuses, 
(if he can,) or drink a bottle of whisky | 


produced by the common use of wine, or 
of any strong drink. We could much 
more easily inform them how many they 
kill by their fashionable Sangrado prac- 
tice of bleeding and water. 

We certainly do believe that it is a very 


bad practice to drink drams in the morn- 








ing; and we are not quite sure that it isa 
very good one to swallow a glass of cha- 
momile whisky before breakfast, like the 
men of the mountains in Scotland. Yet 
perhaps, even this last doubt may be 
doubted. The Hollander knows that he 
shall die and be buried if he even quits 
his house without a previous glass of 
schnaps Assuredly we do not recom- 
mend a man to drink a “‘ bucket-full” of 
gin a-day, like the commissionaire at the 
Bricklayer’s Arms, nor three bottles of 
Eau de Cologne a-day, like Lady * * *, 
nor brandy, arquebusade, and Eau de Co- 
logne altogether, like poor Sheridan. But 
we really cannot see the infinite horror of 
spirits, as the phrase is, unless a man is 
determined to turn drunkard, and add 
daily to his daily dose ; in which case he 
does not fall under our cognisance. But 
the finest refinement of all this is, that the 
man who drinks only a bottle of bad port 
wine a-day, or perhaps two, fancies him- 
self a virtuous and cleanly drinker, while 
he condemns the poorer wretch who must 
regale on brandy and water; quite for- 
getting, good easy man, that his grog is 
composed of brandy and bad wine, while 
the profligate brandy-drinker is drinking 
but brandy and water, and does not drink 
half as much, even of the former. 

But all this has nothing to do with the 
reasonable and moderate use of wine, 
which was given to us to regale man’s 
heart, and which we hold, in spite of Ma- 
homet, to be a most virtuous invention.— 
But we must always be discontented ; and 
he who does not quarrel with wine at 
large, still has his private spites against 
claret or champagne, or madeira, or malt 
liquor, or punch, or something or other. 
It is instructive to listen to the reasons 
why. ‘I declare,” says the man who 
has eaten of twenty dishes and drank of 
ten wines, ‘‘ that that glass of champagne 
has given me my gout,’”—or what not.— 
«| never drink malt liquor,” says another 
philosopher, ‘as it always disagrees with 
me.’? The three bottles of wine are ac- 
counted as nothing, of course, in this rec- 
koning. Wine, cyder, malt liquor, punch, 
all is wholesome in moderation, and no- 
thing is wholesome without it, always 
excepting idiosyncracies and previous dis- 
orders. But abstinence is not modeéra- 
tion; and fashions and fancies are not 
truth. His majesty (God bless him) fan- 
cies that Madeira is acid, and therefore, 
as happened to the left shoulders in the 
court of Alexander the Great, every man 
now drinks Sherry. We suspect that ne 
one can discover any other reason for 
drinking a bad wine in preference to a 
good one ; to the very best of the strong 
wines. The acid in Madeira is an atom of 
cream of tartar; anda man may take ten 
times as much of this poisonous acid out of 
the apothecaries’ bottle every day of his 
life, with impunity or advantage. This is 
the very acid itself which causes wine te 
be wine, and not cyder or brandy ; and, 
thus far, the man who drinks Sherry is one 
stage nearer to the horrific brandy drinker. 
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From the Gentlemen’s Magazine. 
HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE ART OF 
POETRY. 


AmupsT the universal waste and destruc- 
tion which the rapid advances of time 
create on the earth, they for the most 
part erect new and more elegant struc- 
tures on the ruins; or, to speak more 
plainly, the loss of one style is amply 
made amends for by the introduction of 
another more improved, and m>re useful 
to man: but this maxim, it appears to 
me, is strangely belied in two or three 
instances, in which there seems to be 
ample room for improvement, and scope 
for the exercise of talent, genius, and in- 
vention ; for the progress of some of the 
arts and sciences, from the era of their 
refinement, from ancient barbarism and 
wildness to the model on which the mo- 
dern style is founded, down to the pre- 
sent day, has been comparatively slow ; 
and whilst most other arts and systems 
are daily improving around them, these, 
whether it be that they have already 
reached the pitch of excellence, or that 
every one is so bound down to established 
rules and forms, that he has not the power 
to invent, or at least to improve on them, 
continue almost in the same state as they 
were nearly twenty centuries ago. 

I will first consider of this as it relates 
to Poetry 

This art, or rather (as some will honour 
it with the appellation to which it is just- 
ly entitled) science, evidently owes its 
origin to the ancient Hebrew, to which 
it can be distinctly traced, and so exactly 
calculated was it for that fine and poetic- 
al language, that it became the medium 


of prophecy and religious instruction, in | 
which capacity it was held in the highest | 


esteem by the ancient Jews; and now 
what can be more beautiful and sublime, 
and at the same time more simply elegant, 
than the inspired writings, so much and 
universally admired by Christians of all 
est 
After this the art of Poetry appears to 
have been dispersed with the Jews over 
most of the countries of the earth, each 
settlement probably forming a peculiar 
style of its own, which laid the founda- 
tion for the numerous kinds of poetry 


: th from the | 
which gradually branched forth from the | they could excel, but the moment they: 


original stock. In process of time, as the 
inhabitants of the earth gradually became 
more civilized, and improvements were 
introduced into every system and every 
science, it appears that Poetry, which, 
with many of the arts, is the usual fore- 
runner or companion of civilization, be- 
came of a much more sublime cast; and 
that genuine simplicity, which was ge- 
nerally before that period the native style 
of former poets, became to be studied and 
admired in its artificial nature, and Pas- 
torals became to be relished as a studied 
rather than a correct species of composi- 
tion. 

But the great z2ra when the grand im- 
provement, nay, almost new establish- 
ment, of Poetry was effected, spgeet to 
have been about 900 B. C. when the 


great Homer flourished, whose elegance 
of diction, purity of versification, and at 
the same time sublimity of spirit, have 
formed a style so much imitated by some 
of the greatest of the other classic as well 
as our modern Poets, that it may justly 
be esteemed as the most standard and 
useful (though some few may not think 
it the most beautiful) style that has yet 
been invented. However. it is so pro- 
perly confined within strict and just rules, 
that it is not so likely to displease, as if it 
depended more upon the will of the writer 
to dictate. 

As for Pindar, whe flourished about 
500 years before Christ, his style, though 
his compositions are so unhappily involv- 
ed in obscurity as to be somewhat unin- 
telligible to us, has been imitated by se- 
veral of our authors, and has been the 
means of producing to us some truly sub- 
lime compositions, though, on account of 
its irregularity, perhaps requiring more 
skill and address to direct than the other 
species. 

As a proof of the great esteem in which 
the works of Homer were held by after 
ages, his style was evidently imitated by 
Virgil, who could justly be denominated 
the Latin Homer. This poet flourished 
about the year 70 B.C., and although in 
his ‘‘ AZneid”’ he borrowed the model of 
his compositions from his great predeces- 
sor, he fully deserves the honour of the 
refiner and establisher of Pastorals. 
| However we may boast of the elegance 
'and purity, the simplicity and sublimity, 
| of those modern Poets who are held in the 
| greatest esteem at the present day, and 
‘compare them in the warmth of our admi- 
ration to their classic originals —however, 
we may perceive in the favourite Pope 
the spirit and elegance of a Homer, and 
‘admire in the sublime Gray the true fire 
of a Pindar, or compare Dryden with the 
beauty of Virgil, still it requires but little 
penetration to observe that the modern 
favourites are merely the imitators of their 
ancient predecessors; and with all their 
much-admired beauties, are an evident 
example that imitations cannot, however 
well-directed, equal, or at most excel the 
originals; for there must be some parts in 
which they must fall short of the classic 
beauties, and there may be others in which 








'venture to goa step beyond them, that 
‘moment they are censured as attempting 
| to introduce a new style of poetry, and 
consequently lose their credit. 

From this, I think, it can be deduced, 
that however the power and will of mo- 
dern poets may lead them on to attempt— 

| however the ambition of others may urge 
‘them, popular prejudice alone, which runs 
| so strongly in favour of the Classic Poets, 
will seldom or never admit of the intro- 
duction of a new style of poetry that can 
| materially differ from the ancient, and the 
works of few but these are ever received 
with much eclat, or even attain the height 
of poetical fame; and indeed the strong- 
'est confirmation of this is the fact that 
' few but imitators of the Classics enjoy at 





present the honours of the greatest Poets 
of Britain. 

It therefore appears to me that the pro- 
gress of Poetry, from the wra of the Ro- 
man and Grecian authors to the present 
day, has been very slow; forit is certain- 
ly extraordinary, that during such an im- 
mense lapse of time as has passed since 
the days when the glory of verse was at 
its height, the art of Pestey should remain 
unimproved, unaltered, and even une- 
qualled by the moderns ! 

Various are the reasons which I consi- 
der may be the united causes of this phe- 
nomenon—the principal one is, that pa- 
tronage and support are not sufficiently af- 
forded in modern times to those who re- 
ally deserve it. Loud and clamourous 
are the frequent complaints made against 
the public in general for their abuse of 
the abilities of the greatest geniuses, and 
no less certain is it that many a noble ge- 
nius and spirit is broken down by a conti- 
nued series of not only neglect, but per- 
secutions ; and the pain is considerably 
increased to the sufferer by the c-nscious- 
ness of the injustice of such proceedings ; 
for he feels himself, and naturally does 
he observe it, superior to the stupid crowd 
of his persecutors, and worthy of better 
treatment. 

It is certainly the case that learnin 
and the arts in particular are not so muc 
patronized by the moderns as they were 
by the ancients, and consequently that 
may be a very probable cause that poetry 
has been at a stand for so many centuries. 
-This may appear, as it certainly is, a very 
hackeneyed idea; for often, too often is 
it the case that learning is “clothed in 
rags,” and it probably cannot be helped : 
but I introduce it as a very strong proof 
of my assertion 

{ will finish this with comparing the 
poverty of a modern with the honour la- 
vished on an ancient man of genius, by 
the ere apie in the respective 
woids of each; : 

** Ad summam, sapiens uno minor est Jove, Dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum.” 
‘ Horace. 


How different are the following: 


‘* But, ah’ a few there be whom griefs devour, 
And weeping Wo and Disappointment keen, 
Repining Penury and Sorrow sour, 
And self-consuming Spleen ; 
And these are Genius’ favourites !""— 
Kirke White. 


These quotations form an exact illus-. 
tration of the truth; for few have expe- 
rienced the various vicissitudes mention- 
ed in the above lines much more than au- 
thors, and consequently few could have 
better cause for giving their opinions than 
they had. 





A small infidelity to ourselves takes 
more from our esteem than a great one 
to others. A small favour to ourselves, 
will weigh more than a great one to others, 
How precarious must the opinions of men 
be of one another? 
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ASTROLOGY. 


The invention of astrology is generally 
ascribed to the Chaldeans, though many, 
among whom is La Place, derive it from 
the Egyptian priesthood. It is on all 
hands conceded, however, that it 1s of 
eastern origin, and it is equally certain 
that in those unclouded climes, which 
gave birth to astronomy, it made an inte- 
gral part of: that sublime science. We 
are told, that when the early astronomers 
were intent on tracing the paths and pe- 
riods of the heavenly bodies, they disco- 
yered ‘constant and settled relations of 
analogy” between them and things be 
low; and hence were led to conclude 
these to be the parce—the destinies so 
much talked of, which preside at our 
birth, and dispose of our future state — 
«The laws, therefore, of this relation be- 
ing ascertained by a series of observations, 
and the share each planet has therein; by 
knowing the precise time of any person’s 
nativity, they were enabled, from their 
knowledge in astronomy, to erect a 
scheme, or horoscope, of the situation of 
the planets at this point of time; and 
hence, by considering their degrees of 
power and influence, and how each was 
either strengthened or ternpered by some 
other, to compute what must be the re 
sult thereof.”” Such were the arguments 
(if arguments they may be called) on 
which astrologers founded their science, 
and they were found sufficiently power- 
ful to bow the neck of human reason. 

The French historians tell us, that in 
the time of Catherine de Medicis, astro- 
logy was so much in vogue that the most 
inconsiderable thing was not to be done 
without consulting the stars; and during 
the reigns of Henry III. and IV. of France, 
the predictions of astrologers were the 
common theme of court conversation.— 
Charles the Wise, however, was the 


greatest and most munificent patron of 


the study. He caused all the books which 
had any relation to it to be collected and 
translated ; and moreover, founded a col- 
lege for the study of physic and astrology, 
in favour of Gervase Chretien, a great 
adept in those sciences. As a proof how 
deep into the heart of this monarch a con- 
viction of the truth of astrology had sunk, 
his last moments were embittered by a 
prediction, that the dauphin “‘ would have 
much to do in his youth, and would es- 
cape great dangers and adventures ’’— 
The great novelist of the north has not 
let this trait of French history escape his 
observation, and in Quentin iacwar has 
shown us, that a belief in astrology may 
work as powerfully on the human intel- 
lect as devotion itself. 








ALFXANDER, the conqueror of Asia, 
submitted to pride, anger, and pleasure ; 
for he laboured to have every thing under 
his power but his passions. After the vic- 
tory of Arbela, he abandoned himself to 
every appetite, and his moderation was 


converted into luxury and _lascivious- 
ness. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


For the American Atheneum. 
AUTUMN. 
‘¢ There’s beauty in the autumnal sky 
And mellow sweetness in the air.” 
Fairfield. 





autumnal days never fails to impress my 
heart with those hallowed feelings of de- 
light, which were awakened amidst the 
beauty and the richness of country life, in 
the day-spring of my being. The sweet- 
est pleasures of my existence are asso- 
ciated with the golden fields, the falling 
leaves, the overflowing granaries, and the 
plentitul fruits of autumn. I well remem- 
ber with what keen and exhilarating glad 

ness | used to welcome the harvest home, 
the rejoicing holidays, the banquetting 
thanksgiving ; how light and alry was 
my inexperienced heart—how fleet my 
bounding step. Other seasons had their 
respective pleasures, but autumn was my 
favourite Whether my natural pensive- 
ness and reflecting melancholy found re- 
ciprocal sadness in the slow and soothing 
decay of nature ; or my love of idle mus- 
ings and pedestrian wanderings met with 
less annoyance at that season of gladness ; 
certain it is, that I loved the handmaic of 
winter, with her golden locks and brunette 
complexion, far more than her rosy sister 
of the summer or the spring. The mel- 
low light of the sun—the soft, col air, for 
which, though | feel what it is, 1 never 
could discover an appropriate epithet— 
the glad faces and merry voices of the 
complaisant farmers ; the unthinking light- 
heartedness of the coy damsels, and their 
reverential gratitude which all ranks and 
ages paid to heaven for its kindly bless- 
ings—all rendered the harbinger of win- 


loved the brown and decaying fields, the 
dropping leaves, and the silent prepara- 
tion which marks the conduct of man 
They observe that, while the aged look 
on, how closely the scene resembles their 
own destiny; that they, like the vernal 
seed, have produced their mature and 
abundant fruits ; and that, like the fields 
which have been reaped, they are silent- 
ly waiting for the chill winter of death. 
The comparison, alas ! cannot be extend- 
ed; for who can tell what the untried 
seed will bring to human birth? The 
gifts of nature are always genuine; but 
who can probe the kernel of the heart 
and pronounce it good? The serene 
though sorrowful looks of age may now 
rest with a satisfactory expression upon 
those who are destined to produce a blight, 
a stigma, a shame upon the honour of 
their ancestry ; upon those, whose sons 
will wander over the same fruitful fields 
—sown with new grain but bringing forth 
the same rich harvest—very different pos- 
sessors. 


To mark the errors, follies and frailties 








of man, is a melancholy business at all 
| times; butit is far more so amid the un- 


Tue periodical recurrence of the sweet 


ter the very purveyor ot delight. The ob- | 
servant and contemplative have always | 


changing kindness and purity of nature. 
To behold the lord of creation immersed 
in viciousness and grovelling in abase- 
ment, when his very flocks and herds are 
teaching him temperance and rectitude, 
is a mournful, an afflictive employment— 
but it is one which the observing moral- 
ist will have but too frequent necessity 
for practising 

However, I will return from this di- 
gression. Our childhood is always more 
or less associated with rural images ; and 
when our earliest thoughts are amalga- 
‘mated with the innocent beauty, and joy- 
ous freedom of the country, it is hard, 
nay, impossible to sunder the heart from 
its attachment to the musical woods and 
brooks— the twilight groves and the green 
fields Shut out from the vast and tu- 
multuous world by the eternal hills, be- 
yond which his fancy pictures all that is 
bright and beautiful without the insepa- 
rable associations of darkness and deformi- 
ty, the enthusiastic boy revels in the 
charms of nature and the banquet of un- 
sophisticated feeling, heedless of sorrow 
and ignorant of crime. His heart aspires 
to his Creator in continual throbs of praise, 
and he deeply loves ere he has been 
taught to dread the benevolent author of 
his being. Every thing around him in- 
culcates affection, and imparts delight ; 
and, while he gazes admiringly on ideal 
pictures of the great world far away, he 
feels that, however glorious it may be, all 
its pomp and glory could not fill his little 
heart like the smile and kiss of his affec- 
tionate mother. The flowers of spring, 
the verdure of summer, the fruitfulness 
of autumn, and the fireside enjoyments of 
the winter eve—each and all impart their 
choicest blessings to the young bosom 
which reposes all its petty cares and trou- 
/bles on a kindred breast. When the 
| warm days have fled, and the harvests are 





|gathered, and the reapers have returned 
to their cottages, and the cattle are brows- 
ing on the stubble or seeking a solitary 
sheaf in the wide field ; when the cricket 
begins to chirp, and the night-hawk ceases 
its cry in the air, and the hoar frost nips 
the vines and rose-bushes by the lattice 
,and the trellice; what pleasure can be 
| purer or loftier, than to wander with a 
| kindred love, over the late prolific fields 
and in the decay of all animated nature to 
| find high and consoling assurance of our 
own immortality? Methinks nothing can 
afford the pious spirit more refined enjoy- 
ment—more lofty aspirations. The amia- 
ble Thomson is not the only poet who has 
celebrated the inspiring airs of autumn; 
nor the only philosopher who has found 
it any thing but melancholy to watch the 
slumbers of nature, and muse upon the 
silence of the grave. All who are not 
borne away by the whirlwind of folly and 
| fashion, must feel the charm of abstracted 
thought amid such soothing scenes. How- 
ever it may be with others, I can truly 
say, that the very memory of my early 
days is more precious to mind, than all 








| the stores of knowledge accumulated from 
‘experience and obtained by suffering. 
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The mind may be expanded by erudition 
and enlightened by study; there may be 
and there is a peculiar pleasure in exten- 
sion of thought and intimate acquaintance 
with the wise and great of the earth ; but 
how unsatisfactory are the treasures we 
have gained, when they cannot purchase 
a single happy hour, such as our boyhood 
knew in the sweet autumnal days! How 
poor are ali the gems we have been delv- 
ing for in the dark and lonely mine, when 
they cannot even buy one faithful heart 
to lean upon when our strength fails, and 
pain convulses our fainting spirits! I 
would not indulge in sickly sentiment, 
but describe what I have felt. I pity 
Diderot and all like him, who never knew 
what were the joys of childhood or a mo- 
ther’s love ; they lose the highest pleasures 
of being who are ignorant of either. ‘I hose 
are the hours when the soul is nearest its 
Creator ; when the light of life has just 
been kindled at the holy shrine of hea- 
ven. 

The stream of existence has flowed but 
a little way from the crystal fountain of 
the skies; its waters are yet pure and 
bright in the smile of innocence, and their 
music is heard and accepted before the 
Holy One But alas! “the silver chord 
is loosed—the golden bow] is broken’’ too 
soon ard too fatally. ‘l he waters of glad- 
ness and love are poisoned by passion 
and darkened by strife; they are lost in 
the quicksands of folly or swelled into 
torrents of misery and crime. Every) 
hour, that removes us farther from our | 
young days, removes us farther from in | 
nocence; and all we gain for the loss of | 
childhood’s pleasures is the conviction | 
that all we know is, that we can know} 
nothing. The illusion, with which we} 
beheld the far-off world, is soon dissolved ; 
and the fairy palaces, and magic bowers, 
and infinite delights which imagination 
pictured, appear, when closely viewed, 
but stately prisons, serpent haunts, and 
cold affectation ; the fine-spun artifice of 
full-grown children, seeking to forget in 
idle decoration and unmeaning parade, 
how far they have wandered from the 
bowers of truth and the home of love. 

Cc. W. P. 








ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the American Atheneum. 


Sirn—The popularity which your journal 
is daily acquiring is an inducement which 
Iam glad to acknowledge as the reason 
for my offering to you the following let- 
ters, written by a friend, who, as he isa 
warm admirer of nature, and possessing a 
disposition for adventure rarely to be met 
with now-a-days, gives to his letters more 
the appearance of novels than any thing 
which at present goes under the title of 
epistolary : 
“ Mantua, Angust 17, 18—. 

“My dear S—, 

Away from home, unfettered by the 
cares and anxieties which daily beset 
those who are obliged to live in confor- 





mity with certain rules prescribed by so- 


ciety, and beyond which should they ven- 
ture, pos would inevitably call down on 
their unfortunate heads dn universal op- 
probium, | feel like a prisoner let loose 
from confinement, and free to rove 
through Nature’s fairest gardens, and re- 
pose me now on the lawn, and then be- 
neath the shady groves, which are luxu- 
rious to such only as search for them.— 
The traveller is surely the happiest of 
men ; he studies nature in all the variety 
of her works, and who above him has the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of man ? 
Philosophers may teach, and perhaps rea- 
son themselves into the belief that they 
can, in their closets, fathom the wills, or 
counteract the deep-laid plans which are 
constantly kept in operation by the avidi- 
ty of the world. Vain hope—worse than 
childish delusion; he only who gees forth 
amongst deceit can learn to guard against 
it; nor can all the rules of action which 
were ever invented be of service unless 
bought by experience. This I have learnt 
from myself. I left my home, proudly 
thinking that I was capable of counteract- 
ing the ill-will of the bad, the folly of the 
unthinking, or the allurements of the dis- 
solute I was first half ruined by one 
friend, fought in defence of another’s 
heedlessness, and nearly lost my charac- 
ter by allowing the persuasions of others 
to make me deviate from the path of vir- 
tue. Should J trace these effects to their 
causes, they might be reduced to the sim- 
ple word trust ; for 1 believed every man 
to be honest until I had proved him other- 
wise. I now think the worst of a man, 
and place no confidence in him until I 
know that his character is an equivalent 
with him for the maintenance of such 
confidence as I might repose in his in- 
tegrity. 

But my dear S., you will surely be 
tired of this moralizing, and desire to 
know something more amusing than that 
I am an adept in the ways of the world 
I feel for your situation, incapable as you 
are of enjoying the highest zest of adven- 
ture, for depend upon it, you can never, 
in a city, be susceptible of natute’s works ; 
you are too much pent up you—go too 
much by rule to experience the real 
charms of existence. Would you were 
with me; it is all that I require to make 
me as happy asI might wish; but as our 
destinies have separated us, it shall be my 
pleasure to communicate. by every op- 
portunity, whatever extraordinary may 
chance to befall me. 

Italy is a fine place for adventure. The 
women are beautiful; (that is, some of 
them ;) the men full of, jealousy and re- 
venge. Ihave had more than one escape 
in the prosecution of my little amours, and 
feel my ardour kindle the higher with the 
opposition that is offered to it. It is im- 
possible to live here without loving ; one 
would be considered so great a curiosity if 
he did not, that were he to become known, 
he would find it difficult to procure ad- 
mittance into society, unless he were 
some one of Cupid’s old campaigners,who, 
being worn out in the service, was re- 


tained merely as an example to the younger 
recruits. fhus you see, | am where, fora 
time at least, I shall accommodate myself 
much to my liking, and you will not be 
sorry to hear that I have in store for you 
some delicate adventures, which, if they 
do not suit your palate, it will be owing 
to your perversity of taste only, in not re- 
lishing what all the world esteems as the 
summit of happiness—by all the world, I 
mean such as mix with it, enjoy its luxu- 
ries, and laugh at the ascetic who pines 
away his drolf existence among tough peas 
and a few cabbage leaves, unknowing 
and unknown—his meagre virtues disre- 
garded, his abstinence and folly the ridi- 
cule of the choice epicure, who, like my- 
self, tastes every flower but dwells with 
none. 

I had not been long in Mantua when I 
chanced, one afternoon, to observe a fe- 
male, whose fashionable appearance left 
no doubt in my mind of on rank and 
wealth, for here it is very different from 
what it is with us at home ; our republi- 
canism and equality admit of every one’s 
dressing as well as his neighbour, or at 
best, dress can never designate the wealth 
or standing of an American. We have 
not yet acquired that extravagance of 
taste which lavishes thousands upon a 
jewel while our families are pining for 
the want of a good education ; however, 
this is an unallowable digression, and it 
had escaped my memory how very disa- 
greeable they are to you. The nature of 
digressions is very different ; sometimes 
they are unavoidable and yet possess but 
little evident bearing to the subject— 
again entirely mal apropos, they seem to 
carry with them the appearance apper- 
taining to the subject, and that without 
them there had been something wanting. 
Now, my dear S., dont get in a passion 
because I do not mean to say another 
word in this letter about my charming 
little Italian. I value her too much to 
give her to en by halves ; exercise your 
patience a little and you shall have all 
just as it happened—the story is lon 
enough to make a letter of itself, and it 
were but to tantalize you to give you it 
by peicemeal. 

I am about visiting Germany shortly, 
and my next will be addressed to you 
from some of her villages, where I shall 
remain until ennui drive me to new re- 
suurces.—Adieu, my dear S., and believe 
me, as ever, your’s sincerely, R. 





GERMAN NOVELISTS. 

Mr. Thomas Roscoe has in the press, in 
a series of 6 volumes, crown 8vo. with 
plates, ‘‘ The German Novelists,” from the 
earliest period down to the present time, 
comprising a selection from the most pop- 
ular national traditions, from the tales, and 
from the more modern novels of the most 
distinguished living writers ; accompanied 


with biographical and critical notices, and 


a historical view of the traditionary and 
romantic literature of Germany. Mr. Ros- 
coe has already published a similar col- 





lection of the Itahan novelists. 
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VARIETY. 
SEPULCHRE OF NAPOLEON. 

The sepulchre of Napoleon has occa- 
sioned a discussion that has much occupi- 
ed the attention of the British govern- 
ment and the East India pee aa 8 Mr. 
Torbet (proprietor of the earth where re- 
pose the remains of the man who at one 
time grasped the empire of the world) 
speculated that he should gain £300 or 
£400 a year, by imposing a tax on the 
curiosity of the numerous visiters of the 
spot. he authorities of the island at- 
tempted to do away with this degrading 
monopoly, when Mr. Torbet demanded 
that the body should be exhumed, and 
placed elsewhere. The government put 
a stop to this scandalous proceeding, and 
ordered the fast India Company to paya 
sum of £500 to Mr. Torbet, en condition 
that the body of Napoleon be suffered to 
remain in its present place of interment. 
This has been accepted ; and the celebra- 
ted tomb may now be visited without 
charge. 








THE ORPHAN HOUSE. 

The appearance of this protecting abode 
is striking, as it is approached from the ci- 
ty : not for its sumptuous display of mar- 
ble and brick ; but for its air of comfort, 
and the reflections it offers to the benevo- 
lent mind; which, to the moral architect, 
who comprehends its plan, makes it sub- 
lime. It may, perhaps, seem a trifling ob- 
ject to the selfish being, who is in the 
meridian of life, at ease in his possessions. 
What is it to the helpless child, without 
parent, friend, or home? 

It stands, a temple of charity ; a monu- 
ment of female worth; inviting the be- 
reaved, shelterless orphan to its portals ; 
as the lighthouse at the harbor, silent and 
unobtrusive, extends its guiding beams to 
the doubtful, perishing mariner, far as its 

low is seen. To this kindly home for the 

omeless, parental hearts, in the clinging 

fondness of nature, shall turn, as their last 

earthly hope; and many quivering lips, 

on the pillow of death, shall bless the 

founders and patrons of the orphan-house, 
Cardeil. 





HOME. 

At home it is, and only at home, that 
we show the natural man, the real temper 
of the beast; perverse or sociable, over- 
bearing, stern or affectionate ; cross or 
cruel; gentle or severe ; our infirmities, 
whatever they are, the kinder pulsations 
of the heart, the more wicked emotions 
of the mind. If there be any bad blood in 
a fellow, he will show it—whenever he 
dares—whenever he can ; but where can 
Le show it more safely than at home, 
where his wife and children cannot help 
themselves, and his people are paid so 
much a week to bear it. See him at home, 
therefore, whoever he may be; whatever 
he may be; good or bad ; great or little, 
if you would know his true value. Is it 
a pyramid? go near to it if :you would 
know its real strength ;—it may have been 











built of pebbles. Is it a ruin? go near to 
it—nearer it may have been richly sculp- 
tured ; it may be a treasure of ornament. 
A man may be a hypocrite all his life be- 
fore the public ; but no man ever was, be- 
fore his own family. 





THE GROTTO OF BALAGANSK, 
IN SIBERIA. 


The grotto of Balagansk, 180 versts 
from the Irkoutsk, and about 7 versts from 
the town of that name, is a very interest- 
ing natural curiosity. Its entrance is form- 
ed by a rock that rises 70 feet perpendicu- 
lar, and is about 180 feet in width, and of 
such form as to have the appearance from 
a distance of a large edifice in ruins. The 
aperture consists of three large fissures.— 
These lead into three separate galleries, 
which, after running a length of 1050 feet, 
unite at the commencement of the princi- 
pal cavern, and then extends itself for the 
distance of two versts, after which all fur- 
ther progress is impeded by immense mas- 
ses of ice. Not less interesting are the 
ruins of a mountain near the Angara, at 
the distance of 165 versts from Irkoutsk, 
and which fell down on the 20th March, 
1520, with a noise resembling thunder, ac- 
companied (as the Bratsky who witnessed 
the phenomenon report) by smoke and 
flame, visible in the horizon. 





WHIMSICAL INTERRUPTION. 


When Dr. Bradon was rector of El- 
tham, in Kent, the text he one day took 
to preach from, was, ‘‘ Who art thou ?”— 
After reading the text, he made (as was 
his custom) a pause, for the congregation 
to reflect upon the words; when a gen- 
tleman in a military dress, who at the in- 
stant was marching very sedately up the 
middle aisle of the church, supposing it to 
be a question addressed to him, to the 
surprise of all present replied, ‘I am, Sir, 
an officer of the 17th of foot, on a recruit- 
ing party here; and having brought my 
wife and family with me, I wish to be ac- 
quainted with the neighboring clergy and 
gentry.” Tnis so deranged the Divine, 
and astonished the congregation, that 
though they attempted to listen with de- 
corum, the discourse was not proceeded 
in without considerable difficulty. 





When I look upon to the tombs of the 
reat, every emotion of envy dies in me. 
hen I read the epitaphs of the beau- 
tiful, every inordinate desire goes out; 
when I meet with the griefof parents up- 
ona tombstone, my heart melts with com- 
passion; when I see the tomb of the par- 
ents themselves, I consider the vanity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow. When I see kings ling by those 
who deposed them ; when I consider ri- 


val wits placed side by side, or the holy 





men that divided the world by their con- 
tests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow | 
and astonishment on the little competi- | 
tions, factions, and debates of mankind. 





When I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday, and | 


some six hundred years ago, I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be 
contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together. Addison. 





VESUVIUS OF WEST PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Greensburgh Gazette gives an in- 
teresting description of the Vesuvius of 
West Pennsylvania. It is a coal mine or 
mountain near the Monongahela, which 
bas been worked fifty years, during al- 
most the whole of which time a part of 
the hill has been burning. Immediately 
in the neighbourhood of the main cavity 
through which the fire and smoke issue, 
the earth has fallen into the space formed 
by the fire for a number of yards round, 
The earth within several feet of the main 
opening, was so hot as not to permit one 
to stand long upon the same spot. The 
aperture extends along the side of the hill 
8 or 10 yards, all along which the heat 
and smoke issue. The fire cannot be seen, 
although a stick put into the aperture took 
fire instantaneously. From the bowels of 
the hill, for forty or fifty years, great 
quantities of coal have been taken, and it 
is supposed that the fire was first kindled 
in one of the pits. The hill being an al- 
most solid mass of coal, it is very difficult 
to conjecture how long it may burn, or 
what may be the consequences of this in- 
ternal consumption. 
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AMERICAN POETS. 


{n addition to the objection which we urged to 
C. W. P. in our last, with respect to his critique, 
we must now take the liberty of further dissenting 
from ihe opinions he has advanced, in relation to 
the deisiical and atheistical tendency of Percival 
aod Bryant’s poetry. A perusal of the several 
pieces of these gifted authors will satisfy any one 
of the incorrectress of the charge. It is especially 
unfounded in relation to that splendid prodaction 
of Bryant, entitled “‘ Thanatopsis We had im- 
agined, thut the most fastidious critic would not 
have discovered a speck in this beautiful poem.— 
The concluding passage will at once disprove the 
charge of materialism 
** So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chomber in ‘he silent balls of death, 

Vhou eo not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scoure’d to his dunzeon.but sustaia’d and sooth’d, 
By AN UNFALYER!NG TRUST,approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch | 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
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THE U. 8. LITERARY GAZETTE. 

In the last number (ior October 15) there is a 
very unjustly and unnecessarily severe review of 
a little treatise ‘ on the disorders of literary men,’ 
which has lately made its appeerance in Boston. 
In the covrse of his remarks, the Reviewer under- 
takes to turn up his nose (to use his owa figure) 
at Phrenology, to which he still gives the justly 
exploded title of craniology. This is probably 
done by way of ridiculing the science, because 
the last term would seem to imply that the mani- 
festations of mind are essentially dependent on 
the development of skull, which is by no means 
contended for by the phrenologists. It is the de- 
velopment of the brain itself, as the organ of 
mind, that is the main point insisted on, and the 
yolume of facts thus far accumulated, lend no lit- 
tle force to the connexion between the two. We 
shall, in a future article, treat more at large of 
this, because we should be giad to see a taste for 
phrenology fostered in this city. An investigation 
of its principles can never be attended with inju- 
ry, if it even lead to their overthrow. 


THE DRAMA. 














PARK THEATRE. 
Wepnespay, Oct. 19'h.—** Much ado about 
Notiung.’’—This is undoubtedly one of Shak- 
speure’s happiest efforis in comedy, wheiher we 
rezurd the playful wit and humor which pervade 
the whole, or the occasional strokes of pathos 
which are introduced in the underplot. It has 
not so mzuy disconnected beauties as manv other 
plavs of the same author, but its dialogue is more 
effective and pointed, and, we may also add, na- 
tural. And there are not wanting several exqui- 
site passaves, which no reader would ever mistake 
for those of any other author. We have room for 
one or two only. 

“The wolves have prey'd ; and, look, the gentle 

day, 

Before the wheels of Phebus, round about 

Dapples the drowsy east wiih spots of gray.” 

We need scarcely remind the reader of Shak 
speare, that this is only one ofthe numerous de 
scriptions of early dawn which occur in his works, 
and all of which, although entirely different, and 
placing the same object in different points of view. 
are equally happy and beautiful. Another hand- 
some passage occurs in the following song, which 
alihough it is not overburdened with a profusion 
of flowers, like too many of our modern songs, is 
full of truth and natural sentiment. 

« Sivek no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea, and ove on shore, 
To one ‘hing constant never. 
Then sigh not so, 

But Jet them go, 

Couverting all your sounds of wo 

Into hey nonny, nonny.” 

As respects the acting this evening, we have 
little to say, except to express our unqualified ad- 
miration of the vivacity and just conception which 
Miss Ketcy bestowed on the part of Beatrice.— 
Unsupported by Benedick, it lost somewhat of it- 
effect, and must have even damped the exertion 
of the excellent actress. Mr. Barnes was at home 
in Dozberry, and proved himself capable of repre 
senting “ the ass,” when occasion calls.— Claudic 
was well executed by Mr. Clarke. 

Tuurspay, 20:h Oct.—‘* Witp Oats.” With 
the exception of Mrs. Hilson, who gave us « 
charming representation of Amaranth, and Barnes 





ian Eparaim Smooth, there was nothiog well done 
throu<hovt the play.—Mr. Siauley, who appears 
capable of making himself a very useful actor, 
throws so mech affectation aad mavaerism into 
every parthe undertokes, that he is freqventlyv 
intolerable. The eternal shaking of the head, and 
running across the siave wich his hands ia his 
breeches, the incoherent volubility with which 
frequenily the finest sentiments are delivered,— 
not to mention other peculiarities which disficure 
this actor's performaaces, should be looked te.— 
He certainly did enact Rover, and that is all that 
can be said. In the reading of :his gentleman, we 
are occasionally edified"b y novel proounciations ; 
thus to-night he taught us (for the siaze is a school 
&c.) to pronounce the old tragedy maker. and 
deer-stealer’s name, not as we are wout to do— 
Shakspeare, but Shackspeare. Way did our 
old favorite Hilson, offend us so far as to carry off 
Ephraim. indecorously at the end of the play ? 

Farpay, Ocr. 21st.— Barber of Seville and Vi- 
sion of the Sun.—The opera was performed, as 
well as one or two unassisted individuals could do 
it, by successfully eulisiing all their best powers 
in the art of giving satisfaction. Miss Keily, in 
Rosina, not only sung con amore, bat represenied 
her part with the utmost !ife and sprightliness.— 
Barnes, too, in old Bartolo, was admirable, and 
we should not omit old Hilson in Figaro. He fully 
redeemed his trifling error of the wight before. 

This evening,the President of the United States 
visited the theatre, and on his entrance, was re- 
ceived in the most cordial and flattering manner. 
The audience rose and cheered him; and the 
band played several national airs. Mr. Adams is 
a short, but well built man, with a well formed 
head and a fine eye. He seemed very much gra- 
tified with the entertainments, and citizen-like, 
awaited their termination, On retiring, he was 
avain cheered. 

Sarurpay, 22d.—Pizarro.—Rolla, by Mr. 
Clarke ; Pizarro, by Mr. Lee ; Cora,Mrs. Hilson; 
Elvira, Mrs. Battersby. 

Coorer and Conway.—Monday, Oct. 24th. 
—Venice Preserved and Fish out of Water.— 
Messrs. Cooper and Conway made their first ap 
pearance this evening in the characters of Pierre 
and Jaffier, supported by Mrs. Barnes in the part 
of Belvidera. 


Oxberry condemns this play as containing un 
sound political doctrines, and as favouring the 
cause of revolt That its tendency is to produce 
the latter effect, we shall not deny; but that its 
political opinions are unsafe we cannot so easily 
admit. To tyrants and to aristocrats, vested with 
supreme authority, and exercising it in a most 
oppressive manner, over a subjected people, the 
sentiments advanced by Pierre and the conspira 
tors may seem dangerous; but they are conso- 
nant with the spirit of freedom, and friendly to 
the rightsof man. They breathe revolt, it is irue, 
and revoit should be breathed, aye, and achieved 
100, against everv combination of the few to hoid 
iv thraldom the many. Such combination exist- 
ed in Venice, and the failnre of Pierre was the 
only preventive of his being enrolied in history as 

he deliverer of his country. Oxberry complains, 
.ikewise, that there is not a single passage ia this 
jay upon which the memory loves to dwell 
‘his may be true with respect to his own memo- 
vy, and perchance that of those who love io cling 
» legitimacy and heredtiary power.— With us, 
reemen, the case is somewhat different, and 
here are passages abounding in this very play, 





which are not only excellent in themselves, 
but are actually cited by almost every political 
writer, who defends the cause of liberty against 
tyrants. A third charge by the seme critic is, 
that the language is not svfficieatly poetical. This 
is parily five. Its extension to the character of 
the whole play is not so. Vhe incidents and the 
feelings, which are portrayed, are ihe legitimate 
subjecis of poeiry, that is, the poetry of passion, 
not of abstract thought. Poetry, dramatic poe- 
try at least, does not consist in splendid imagery. 
alone, nor in comparisoas and beauiiful figures of 
rhetoric ; it is also made of feeling. And the claim 
of this play isto the latter. The Orphans, by the 
same author, has claims to both. It is ridiculous, 
therefore, to say that Otway was no poet. Venice 
Preserved has many faults, both in propriety of 
language and sentiment, and some of the incidents 
might have judiciously been omitted; the last 
scene,in which Belvidera dies,might, for instance, 
have been spared, and the play have closed with 
ihe death of Pierre and Jaffier. The author was 
anxious, however, to show the effects of parental 
tyranny in their full force, and has added the dy- 
ing scene of Belvidera. 


The representation of this evening, was, to 
use the vulgar phrase, arich treat. Mr. Conway» 
in Jafiier, redeemed the part from much of its de- 
served unpopularity ,and although weak, uxorious, 
and sore distrest, he does not whine away the cha- 
racter,as some do, into a disgusting display of pue- 
rile grief. There is a delicacy in this gentleman's 
execution, which modifies the abruptness of his 
correct execution and softens the features of reali- 
ty into a pleasing portraiture of art. In the scene in 
which he discloses to Pierre Renault’s treachery 
and baseness, he electrified the audience with the 
masterly display of agonised feeling. Nor was 
this less evident, when his countenance burned 
under the infliction of the vile blow from his in- 
jured and betrayed friend. We have not room to 
notice many other beauties. It was, throughout, 
a chaste and delicate performance. 

Mr. Cooper never performed better, than on 
this evening. What this actor wants in delicacy, 
he supplies by the power and general correctness 
oi his representations. His scene with the con- 
spirators, when they wouid kill his friend, was 
grand, and made the blood leap trom out our 
hearts. His address to the senate was delivered 
in a manly tone of defiance, and his death was 
dignified and impressive. 


Mrs. Barnes in Belvidera, gave us the loving 
and affectionate wife with a colouring that drew 
tears from many a bright lady’s eyes. This part 
is an old favourite with her, and she makes it 
so to us. 

Mr. Woodhull performed Priuli very well, and 
all gave satisfaction. The house was crowded 
brimfull. 

Tuesday. —Intrigue, Brother and Sister, (Don- 
na Isidora, Miss Kelly,) and the Vision of the 
Sun. 





The Philadelphia Souvenir, announced some 
time since by Mr. Hall, Editor of the Port Folio, 
continues to receive subscriptions, and will be put 
to press as soon as a sufficient number shall have 
been obtained. We take pleasure in recommend- 
ing this book to the favour of the public, because 
we have reason for believing that it will be a work 
worthy of perusal, credible to Philadelphia, and 
a very acceptable present to the literature of our 


country. 








